


ABORTION REFORM VICTORY IN NEW YORK 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- New York's abortion re- 
form bill passed in the State Senate Firday, 

April 10, a triumphant conclusion to a bitter 
four-year struggle to free New York women from 
the state's oppressive restrictions. The old 
law permitted abortions only to save the life 
of the mother. 

The bill passed easily in the Senate, after 
it barely escaped defeat the day before in the 
Assembly. On Thursday, as the Speaker was 
about to announce after role call that the bill 
had not passed, Assemblyman George M. Michaels 
rose to change his vote from "no" to "yes." 

"I realize, Mr, Speaker," Michaels said, 
"that I am terminating my political career, but 
I cannot in good conscience sit here and allow 
my vote to be the one that defeats this bill." 
Michaels represents a heavily Catholic consti- 
tuency, and the church in recent weeks has 
mounted a fierce anti-reform campaign from its 
Sunday pulpits, denouncing supporters of the 
bill as "murderers." 

Black Assemblyman Charles Rangel, a Catholic 
who voted for reform, was angry at the church's 
vituperation. He told reporters that he had 
been denounced by his church in the parish news- 
paper because he had "acted improperly." "I am 
hurt and disappointed," Rangel said, "that the 
church did not act when we tried to stop the 
welfare cutbacks, or get decent housing, or 
get basic health care and hot water for our 
people . " 

When Michaels re-cast his deciding vote he 
told the Assembly, sobbing, "My own son, my own 
son called me a whore for voting against this 
bill. And my other son begged me not to let my 
vote be the one that defeated the bill." 

The new legislation permits abortions up to 
the 24th week of pregnancy. New York becomes 
the second state (Maryland was firstj to permit 
virtually restrict ion- free abortions. Neither 
the Maryland nor New York reform bills require 
state residency to obtain abortions -- Hawaii's 
liberalized law does have such a requirement 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG: CHRONICLER OF REVOLUTION 

By James Aronson 
LIBERATION News Service 

When Anna Louise Strong died in Peking on 
Mar. 29 at the age of 84, the obituaries in the 
American press took the preconditioned and 
predictable route. Her career was described 
as one devoted to "ardent apology" for Communism. 
She "extolled" and "glorified" first Soviet 
Communism and then Chinese Communism- Her wri- 
ting was marked by "emotionalism" and lack of 
critical content and therefore "dubiously re- 
garded . " 

Anna Louise Strong was in reality one of the 
truly great and significant journalists of the 
20th century, the author of more than 30 books 
on the development of socialist revolution through- 
out the world, an indefatigable traveler whose 
on-the-spot reportage created countless headlines 
in world crises, and, above all, a humanist who 
understood that personal and petty differences are 
among the most insidious barriers to social pro- 
gress. She was known in China as Shih Teh-long, 
"the especially brilliant one," and her special 
brilliance was the knowledge that the search for 
truth is never-ending. As her friend, editor, 
and long-time correspondent, I can testify to 
the validity of this characterization. 

Born in Friend, Nebraska, in 1885, Miss 
Strong went to Oberlin College and then to the 
University of Chicago where she took her doctor- 
ate in philosophy m 1908. From there she joined 
her father, a minister with deep pacifist convic- 
tions, in Seattle, where she became expert in or- 
ganizing exhibitions about child welfare. Her 
aim was to arouse the consciousness of the cities 
to the needs of children. "I felt that 1 was im- 
proving our American democracy," she said. "This 
was part of the positive faith that America was 
the pioneer for democracy in the world." 

Her disillusion with American democracy 
was gradual but thorough. Shortly before World 
War I, she came to the conclusion that 111 work 
and enterprises ought to be put under public 
ownership. "This, 1 knew, was called socialism," 
she once wrote, "so I must be a socialist." Then 
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came the war , an experience wur - ~ 

eaucracv in Washington, the cam' a * te <y 
America out of tile war ami its e ** 
President Wilson -- "nothing m *:'.} + ■- •■ * ! < 

so shook the foundations or m> am.." -- and 
the great Seattle General St; ihe of -.if., dur- 
ing which she became an editor o: a Evolu- 
tionary paper, the Seattle : ai:. wr, ;<n 

was followed by the Scat lie Unie-n 'heo;U 

Her educati on continued as i:u -aw 'mas .. s - 
tab 1 tshed power made its inroads b. a a . omx and 
force, and the "worker’s power" ot v.\ru an 
eroded by corruption from witn.-.n ‘he mb.. : . ^un- 
ci Is. She had watched "across the fi TMt; b~T T ic 
lines of Europe, acioss two se.»s ami c./r •. i sen r •• , 
the signals from Moscow, when, the thnnh-.-: e: me 
October Revolution awakened the world * m- s ! k 
went to Moscow to find out how the Russians did 
it: "We had failed, but they had succeeded." 

She went first for the Amer • can i marh 
Service, took the first can s o f k- 1 n i i *..■ c h e 
Volga famine in 1921, then turned to wilting, and 
organised the Moscow News (not the current arm : jH 
English to serve the needs of the American worker^, 
and engineers who were pouring m to Russia to 
help the Revolution. 

Thus she began a 30-ycar resm-. At- m the 
Soviet Union, during which she u oft ior Ame 1 Ain 
news services and pubi ica t ions , tiavoKd i>.- the 
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\ , air i She lit ar v i o 1 a t c ( * it. When the 

i !"i - wa.e right, she would get a message -- as 
;dv vim; m iUil in New Void , after the massacre 
■\ I Tvi. iir; e.ii-shek of the rear guard and hospital 
ot :ho New fourth Arc:)* - spying: "Publish what 

g o ( t know . 

She ;ii« ale her fi fth trip into China in 1946 and 
^]'cr,i much time m Yenan, the headquarters of the 
iOVvAut ion In early 1947 , she had to leave, as 
me final push began, i n one of the last American 
p janes out. Mae said to her: "You cannot go 

wnc-e we .shall go. But you have now all the 
material about us and will take it to the world. 

When we again have contact with the world, you may 
return " 

"When 1 loft Yenan," she wrote in 1965, "I knew 
that China, under the Chinese Communists, was what 
1 wanted for the rest of mv life. . . .Basically it 
vwu.s because in the discussions m Yenan 1 had 
red t my own mind expanding and realized that in 
recent years 1 had felt it contracting in Moscow 
into rigid forms. 1 said: Russians are concentra- 

ting now on building Great Russia, but Russia is 
nut my country The Chinese still think in 
terms of the world revolution where I belong, 
hoi the world includes and transcends my country." 

The journey back to China was not easy for 
Mi;,s St long. It wa^ begun m September 1948, but 

iw.* not completed for ten years. In September 
19-bS, she went to Moscow, with China as her goal, 
accredited by the National Guardian, of which 1 
was then executive editor, and by Allied Labor 
News, a small service affiliated with federated 
Press, the LNS of another generation. 

for five months she waited for permission to 
vvoSj into Manchuria In February 1949, she was 
a rro>tul as a "well-known intelligence agent," 

Ik id in Lubianka Prison for fjvc days, interroga- 
ted h> the Sc cur it> Police, and deported via 
i\. land to Paris, and then back to the United States. 

’(he j) nst caused a sensation. The press 
A -sped on tin' stoi v like starving coyotes. The 
Communist press m the- West, including the U.S., 

‘ A fuiy repeated the Moscow characterization of 
bm 'ir.;::.; * t he : e were never any charges), which 
V'- ; ' .lAuliv a*. -..opted bv Communists who had 

« a . i : A u ; >-)cii:;-m by her writings. 
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write? or s 0)5 nui.'i t be judged by its content.- 
arid xts ci feet .■ .on the tight tor peace- • •" 

In thr be me .scuo. Miss Strong wrote . "iCu 
nSk ::r-: wh^i do ) think now of the ’ '• 

l ii . n k the U . S S R s t i 1 i carries the c *' ' - • • 
hope of mankind. i say ’carries, 1 not hof j 
mean as a mot her carries a child toward birm 
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Only in persona] conversation and let 
a few friends djd Miss Strong reveal the : 
ravages ot : the shock that she had suite; e- -hen 
?ne held firm to her conviction and hot h/.n m 
socialism .vas m itself the greatest tnbit.? to na 
quality. She retired to California, wh-*r. cj:v 1 >. .a. 
in semi -seclus ion , publishing a news ie tie. • v.. hod 
Today, ieciui ing occasionally, and ref us 
offer to turn against the U.S.S.R. or stc.^.ism- 

Meanwhile, Bel f rage and I sought pec ? . 
to persuade the Soviet authorities to Iliai\ C pOL-1 C 
any charges, or to concede a gross error, rinaily, 
in 195S, through our intervention with a pio.i.inont 
eastern European diplomat, and following ovr ex- 
pressed determination to revive and publ„cir^ the 
entire case, the Soviet authorities issued a state- 
ment, on Mar. 4, 1955, admitting that the c n o ' ges 
had been groundless. They invited Miss Ncroug 
back, restored her apartment and possessicns r-. 
Moscow, and sought to make other amends. 

1 recall the day 1 phoned her to Lc- Angel e s 
to teii her the news ^ Be if rage was m p r 1 s u » • :;n a 
deportation warrant). But she had already h ... i -- 
from the International News Service, or ft vdngj , 
t>he then undertook a long fight to get h * pass- 
port restored and, m 1958, left for the 'c u- • r 
Umon en route to China. 

For 12 years she wrote about China, p_.,i:ished 
new books, wrote and edited a Letter f r v fa ._h up 
and traveled as her health would peinu.t v, aSou, 
she became the first American woman t.» : - . .'.bass a 

Jxbet, carried ironi the plane on a sti-tuh. be- 
cause of her health and the high altitude 
was revered throughout China, irom the h*: Pc: 
leadership to the pepper) young Red Ui.u-fy ..he 
made her an honorary member. At hei u ! .b b.- t nta/ 
part), Premia r >.hou asked He i* for - the i j. ■ : 1 jaw-e . 

.a he ;v.-' b«=un described by soikc a-. • v 

x .peicuns, arid sometimes not the :iio - 1 .u.u- 
: ..porter or. pertinent details. DciAu'.c.a: one 
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not for herself, but for what she believed in. 
Imperious she was not. Majestic might be a more 
accurate word, encompassing in her person the 
vision of world revolution together with a dignity 
of womanhood which she equated with humanity. And 
if she was at times not the most careful reporter 
on details, she was quick with a correction. Be- 
yond that, as a chronicler of her times, she had a 
scope and sweep in her writing that was hard to 
surpass . 

She rarely made a decision without discuss- 
ing it with many friends beforehand. Yet even 
after a decision had been made, her mind and spi- 
rit were of such flexibility, and her intelligence 
so searching, that she would be willing to change, 
revise, and rethink a position entirely Dus. 

I believe, was the secret of her youth and the 
sense of excitement her presence created. And 
for all her experience, she retained a humility 
which was remarkable. In her 79th year, she 
wrote : 

’’When I applied to my Chinese friends to 
stay in Peking, 1 put it: 'I think the Chinese 

know better than anyone else the way for man. 1 
want to learn and write,’ 1 am still learning and 
writing and expect to keep on.” 
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LONGES’I BASIC TRAINEE IN HISTORY OP ARMY 
FINALLY GETS OUi 
LIBERATION News Service 

FORT BRAGG, N.C. ( LN S ) -- Perhaps the long- 
est basic trainee in the history of the Army was 
released from the control of the military on Mar. 
24. Pvt. David II. O’Brien spent 20 months and 17 
days in basic training at Fort Bragg, N.C. During 
his tune in the Army, O'Brien became perhaps the 
longest trainee because ot his constant struggle 
for release as a conscientious objector. 

The suit of Pvt. O’Brien against the Secre- 
tary of the Army began in November 190S and ended 
with tire ruling by the Foruth Circuit Court ol 
Appeals on Mar. IS, 19D1 The imal ruling gran- 
ted O'Brien's separation under the A / v.\ ' " regula- 
tion for Lack ot Jurisdiction. Dus i 1 1 u 
from the iact O'Brien was denied dw<. pieuu.-. - by 

his S e I e c t i v o Service Boa rd. 
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O'Brien ice Is his time in the Army was 
successful "not just because I won my court case 
and gained release from the Army.... More important 
is the fact that I didn't believe in serving the 
Army, and by staying in basic training over 20 
months I was a liability to the Army. Hopefully, 
mv struggle will benefit others and I feel that 
my being able to stop the Army from court-martialing 
me will benefit other in their struggle with the 
oppressive U.S. Army.'' 

Now that the courts ordered O'Brien’s release, 
the Army has been unable to court-martial him for 
his 21 -clay AIVOL in January 1969. 

"I went AIVOL," O'Brien explained, "because 1 
was going to be shipped to Fort Gordon, Ga . , for 
training as a Military Policeman. During this time 
my case was being reviewed by the courts, but while 
being reviewed I would not serve as a combatant and 
especially not as combatant MP. MPs are simply 
used by the military to oppress such people as 
Black rioters and demonstrators, who oppose Vietnam. 
1 could prostitute myself by serving the military 
helping them oppress individuals with the same goals 
as my own." 

O'Brien admits that the service was beneficial 
to him personally because "the Army radicalized me 
with their oppressive tactics, which forced me to 
read and study topics which I had never thought of 
before " 

Prior to induction he was studying business in 
college and working as salesman. "I was opposed to 
killing and participation in war, but I was a typi- 
cal American who felt my country must be right. 

1 began to question the reason for this country's 
invasion of Vietnam. The more 1 read about econo- 
mics, American foreign policy, and racism the more 
i realized that people can't speak of peace in 
Vietnam without actively working to stop imperial- 
ism by ending capitalism. 

"Killing, destruction, and oppression result 
from the selfish interest of a small ruling class, 
which controls this country, and 60% of the world. 

I began to learn that Vietnam, Latin America, and 
Chicago are not just problems or mistakes, but the 
result ot a worldwide class struggle. IVe cannot 
end the problems of man until we end the power of 
tile American ruling class, which controls and pro- 
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iits from our lives, 

dm proud that my struggle with the mili- 
tary was successful; however, the military was 
-j successful, tor they changed my life. They 
reck an apathetic naive American and through re- 
striction and repression caused me tc do a great 
deal oi study, which radicalized me- My personal 
struggle With the Army is o/er and new* i have more 
t^nu to work . n the Overall moiemenr -- the movement 
b> :hc people to end our exploitation by the ruling 
Maas, which oppresses and controls people every- 
where ii'trci) tor the profit of a tew Amt: i l cans , " 
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I'EOPLE \5 TRIAL 10 BE HElD IN NLlV HAVEN 
N F: IV HAVEN, Conn ^lNSj -- The Chicago 7, 

Black Panther David Hilliard and man/ rock groups 
-- xH-l^d.ng Santana -- will be among the thousands 
u ho will gather May 1, 2 and 5 tor a People’s 
Triai here, where the New Haven Panthers will soon 
be tried b> the government, On trial is the society 
that A s trying to send Bobb / Seale to the electric 
chair. One of the ^hief defendants will be rale 
University, where People's Trial will be held, 
ihe trial will be conducted m the form of 
speeches, dances, workshops and "new and creative 
;• nn~ v ur. i on : , " according to the New Haven Panther 
Defense Committee These interested m partici- 
pating and contributing to the e-ent should call 
the New Haven Panther Defense Committee (205 } 

805-06 r 
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Ml D i C i Nf.MKN BOOSI COUN i ERIN SUkGhNC V 
Ry ..BHUilON News Ser v l , e ileal th-Pac 
Arne r i can civilian ph>si_j.ans began arriving 
,n Vietnam m 1905. Since then o-er SOU doctors 
tin : ,■ v j ! i *n t. c e rod for two- month touis of duty, 
as j>..:L ct a project joint 1/ sponsored by the AMa 
and tin U r> Agency foi nUcan,.- i.»n-u Development 
l A i i 1 ‘ . The AMA advertised the >, entu'e a 5 a 
" r e . . n d - 1 h i - v\ o • i 'J tree trip with a ^ i up o ci i n 
S_<ig.Mi." Ihe physicians suv. in ei-nian 
hospital- . n Vx mum and revOi.e $iU a day -.iv^ng 
a 1 1 ow an -e 

A ; D i ^ now an old hand at the m e d x c a 1 
missionary game. in uo- AM' h^s had a medical 


division in operation since the late 1950s, 
when the .cncept ot counterinsurgency was still 
in its infancy. AID money and expertise also 
maintain the presence of some 150 dispensaries 
ostensibly operated by the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment, AxD either directly or indirectly, through 
"Operation Brotherhood," funds most of the pro- 
jects According to a New York Times report in 
early Ma\h J9'0, a large part of the Laos AID 
operation was m iaA a front tor CIA-directed 

c oun t e r - gue r r i i 1 a operations. 

Operation Brotherhood was founded by Oscar 
J . Aielianc, a wealthy Philippine architect. 
Originally, m 1954. Arellano provided aid 
to ' Vietnam refugees; however, m 1957 he di- 
verted hrs acton- -on to planning and building 
small hospitals in Laos His work was subsidized 
by John D Rockefeller Ill's Asia foundation 
(CIA funded.), and, of course, U.S AID. Another 
medical project A n Laos is entirely American- 
staffed and is caxled the Thcmas A. Dooley 
foundation. it operates several clinics as 
well as a clinic boat, "The City of San Francisco, 
on the Mekong Ri/er 

The Dooiey foundation provides medical pro- 
grams for Laos, Thailand, Vietnam, Nepal and 
India. Prior to his death, Dr, Dooley, together 
with Dx Peter D Comanduras , formed MEDICO, INC-, 
afiillxated with CARE. MEDICO-CARE operates 
medical facilities in Afghanistan, Kenya, 

Honduras, Malaya, Tunisia and the Dominican Re- 
pubix.: All of these projects -are interrelated 

with the move o' err counter insurgency programs 
uf the Ail), and, not infrequent ly , as in the 
Phi. i. ippxnu-stat f ed example cited above, are 
funded direct 1/ by AiD. 

Professional militarists’ acute conscious- 
ness of the relationship between medicine and 
foreign poiizy :s illustrated by a candid 
letter to the New York Times written by Bedford 
H. Berxey, Cc-ionel, USMC. Berrey, a doctor, 
wrote, "The H . S he s the power... to do what 
she wan r s tc du , needs to do or is required to do 
m her national interest." Foreign aid, he 
maintain** is in the interest of the U.S., but 
to be efievtive it must be reconstructed. "Medi- 
c.-.ne," he continues, "is a virtually untapped 
foreign puiiCy resource wirh unlimited potential 
as an instrument oi U S. foreign policy." 

Beirey S : x-ttei was written m late 1968. 
it iS apparent that his advice, reflecting the 
Army’s mcdicaL z amir eJ insurgency approach, has 
been adopted t>> th fi U.S Government. It is 
somehow fitting that the world's technological 
leader, the U 5 , should substitute medical 
teehn ii xan* tor the religions missionaries of 
ycoteryeai. No matter though, the intent is 
tin same -- to provide a fitting facade to hide 
the pi unde' of wundS riches. 
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OUT OF THE TRAP: 

LIVING THEATER ACTION UP. CLARA I I ON 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: Muc 1 ' ,-F ;:■•.) 1 1 1 1 cai ly 

committed theater has its origins \n the Living 
Theater, which was begun in New York City m the 
1950’s by Julian Beck and Judith Melina The 
group was forced into exile in 1964, after they 
refused to pay federal taxes in protest of .Amer- 
ica’s militaristic foreign policy They recently 
issued the following "action declaration" from 
Paris, where they have been livme and working.) 

* * f. * 

The structure is crumbling. All of the in- 
stitutions are feeling the tremors. The Living 
Theater doesn’t want to be an institution any- 
more. Because all institutions are rigid and 
support the establishment, after 20 years the 
structure of the Living Theater had become m- 
stutitional i zed . 

For the sake of mobility the Living Theater 
is dividing into four cells. One ceil is current- 
ly located in Paris and the center of its orienta- 
tion is chiefly political Another is iocated in 
Berlin and its orientation is environmental . A 
third is located m London and its orientation is 
cultural. A fourth is on its way to India and its 
orientation is spiritual. If the structure is to 
be transformed it has to be attacked from many 
sides. This is what we are seeking to do. 

But first we have to get out of the trap. 
Buildings called theaters are an architectural 
trap. The man and woman in the street will never 
enter such a building. 

1. Because they can’t: the theater buildings 
belong to those who can afford to get in; all 
buildings are property held by the Establishment 
by force of arms . 

2. Because the life they lead at work and 
out of work exhausts them 

5. Because inside the actors speak in a code 
of things which arc neither interesting to them 
nor in their interest. 

The Living Theater doesn’t want t e perform 
for the privileged elite anymore, } ’ecn’i>e .Ml 
or i vi lege is violence to thosv. without ■ • r . \ i l*. ; 

FiFer TFT o\~l : w7 si F > ~ : FT 


It. was not easy for The Living Theater to 
divide its community, because the community was 
living and working together in love. Not dissen- 
tion, hut revolutionary needs have divided us. 

We must abandon the theaters and create 
other circumstances for theater for the man and 
woman on the street. Create circumstances that 
will lead to action which is the highest form of 
theater we know. Create Action. 

We must find new forms Smash the art barrior. 
Because art ls confined in the jail of the Es- 
tablishment's mentality, art is made to function 
to serve the needs of the upper classes. If 
art can’t be used to serve the needs of the 
people, get rid of it. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUTH INTERNATIONAL 

HEADQUARTERS' Buttons: Free John Sin- 
clair -- 25$ each or 15? each for 25 or more. 

White Panther button -- 25$ each or 10$ for 25 
or more. Bumperst Lckers : Legalize Marijuana/ 

Free John Sinclair -- 50$ each or 25$ for ten 
or more Posters: John Sinclair, UP, MC5 and 
assorted Grande posters -- $1 each Sample 
newspapers: Ann Arbor Argus, Fifth Estate, and 
Black Panther -- 25$ each. Flags: White Pan- 
ther, UP -- $2. 

Also available: Youth International Party 
News Service (includes John Sinclair’s letters 
from Prison, information from the Ann Arbor 
White Panther Tribe, catalogs of buttons, posters, 
literature, and records, press releases, the UP 
Rock 'n Roll Co Rejuvenation News, and member- 
ship in the CONSPIRACY ) Rates are $10 for 6 
months or $15 for one year. Issued twice every 
month . 

Send money or checks to Youth International 
Party News Service, 1520 Hill St., Ann Arbor, 

Mich i gan . 48104 
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FREE ABO^Q^’S ON DEMAND 

YOUR UTERUS IS NOi MIL PROPERTY OF THE STATE: 

‘ 1 * * *• *>■*•:*■< • ********** 
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r h. rj survivors 

The day after the crime a 
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to tell of the killing -of 
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tions were subsequent i> z 
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had to report, although . . 
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what happened m the .-ilia 
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Marine headquarters :n D.-.n 
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of an '’incident' ;n -hi..h 
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, , women and 

children had been ki : 
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five Marines unde: a r rest 

I ' T fU [j J' 
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against them Tlus inlexm-. 
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of the accused were nc-i i; 

. d 


The brief comma . .n.e 
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circumstance * the m id. ro 

h a. : J.. n 

1 -is c i n a zone 

where snipers f icq-.m: n 1 

1 : . . a- j ' : 
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circumstances had 

; • ' - * - 

? n umb ci o i 

U S casua 1 t ics 
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; ..ores where 
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destro> everythin;: ' 

• ’ ‘ : 'e 


['he chid oi ■ a 1 ' 


... ... ! , ’ !'i C five 
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newsmen that "to:- o 

• i . . 

• , . ;> t v 1 vj 0 - 


nor mean that r*a . ■: 

vers ion 01 the c » 



one of the Marines opened fire after stepping into 
a t/ap ‘They were all nervous, and shot at the village , 
said the officer 

Cooper mentioned another ‘’extenuating circumstance 
m "the boys* " favor* the five had been in steady 
combat for a week and had volunteered for the night- 
time mission "Logically, their nerves let them down" 
Cooper also said, in another attempt to prove the 
impossible, that one company and two platoons "had 
to shoot their way through to the village the follow- 
ing da> m order to begin investigations" and that it 
was stili not safe for newsmen to make the trip 

The revelation in the (J.S of the Son Thang geno- 
cide and the arrest of the five Marines coincided with 
the appearance m "Scan lan 4 s" , a new weekly magazine,, 
oi an account by army doctor dames Henry who witnessed 
the murder of 19 Vietnamese women and children in 
February 1968. 

Dr Henry wrote that the women and children were 
murdered after an unidentified captain reminded a 
lieutenant, by radio, that the battalion’s orders were 
to "wipe out everything that moves" 

"That was not a special or unusual day. The only 
difference was the number of dead,, Personally. I 
know that our company executed at least 50 civilians", 
wrote the doctor 

The magazine also published a letter from U,S* 
pacifist organizat ion^ reporting that in February and 
March 1969. U,S soldiers tortured* killed or drowned 
in the Irak Hue River 1,200 inhabitants of seven vil 
lages in Quang Ngai province, 
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A oONG 

Long was the night, slow the earning of the red dawn. 

ho; a hundred years the devil monsters whir led, in 

a dance. 

And there was no coming together of the myriad people. 

Now the c/oivs, dawn breaks ov'er the world. 

And from a thousand places arises a swelling music. 

Never were poets so inspired 

Mao 

filh SCHOOLS hkl.OXG 10 Till: bTlJULNIS: For a 22 page 
leaflet oi that n.uiK 'b..sed on primarily New Tork 
in roj m,i iron j derailed at high school students, 
w.i*i s.i.-.anne Cohn in New fork ( 2 12 j 989 -5328, or 
L.iful 'Minb uim at j r 2 j b9i - S ?S7 
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PUERTO RICO* LIBERATION STRUGGLE IltJ.N a\D NOW 
By Do ug McCoimac 


i> a -econdan aihJiusL god), Simultaneously, the 
black Spaniards assumed control of the Tamos ' 
lands . 


LIBERATION News Service* Old Mom 

A new war oi national liberation xs inking shape 
in Puerto Rico, the small U.S. colony that has been 
exploited by white men fox the last five centuries. 
These recent events m the struggle have been con- 
veniently ignored ox played down by the establish 
ment press: 

Two ROTC buildings wexe burnt tc the ground by 
demonstrators recently in San Juan -during the con- 
frontation Antonia Martmey- a black Puc-ric Rican 
woman , was shot down by police, A white Gi was kill 
ed by guerrillas to avenge her death. 

When the Puerto Rican government tried recently 
to increase the price of water to a level where the 
poor couid not afford it, one of the guerrilla bands 
advised the government of its serious mistake The 
warning was ignored* When dams began to blow up. 
however ; the government was forced to provide the wa- 
ter free to ail projects where poor people iive 0 

Theft of the Puerto Rxcans lands and heritage 
began when someone first claimed a White Man had 
discovered a New Wcrid c Christopher Couimbus was an 
audacious navigator who made it possible ior white 
Europe to exploit new area, but he ween t white He 
was a brown Phonecxan. and his crews were mostly 
black Spanish Moors and Muslims oppressed by race 
and religion m Spain and considered expendable in 
the dangerous voyage into the unknown. 

During the 16 th century the white Spanish devel- 
oped a sophisticated technique sending a non white 
people into a land already inhabited by a non white 
people,- to prepare the people ana .ana tor later 
more direct white exploitation. The Puerto Ri^an 


The lass oi their lands and of their traditions 
led the Tamos to wage the first Puerto Rican War 
oi Defense m ISOS Most of the Taxnos warriors 
were killed oi driven to remote areas of the lslandSo 
At the same time, the plantation trade was growing, 
and African slaves were imported m increasing 
numbers to work in the fields, From these racial 
groups - - b 1 ack - Af r 1 can Indians, b lack- African slaves, 
and bmek -African Spanish-' the present-day Puerto 
Rican people have evolved, Because of indoctrina- 
tion, h owe ve i , this lineage still is unknown to 
many Puerto Ricans 0 

White Spanish families appointed by the king 
of Spain and supported by Spanish troops establish- 
ed virtual dynasties m Puerto Rico by the 1700*s o 
Spanish culture was integrated into Indian and 
African traditions, Puerto Ricans continually strug- 
gled and rebelled against white Spanish rule, but 
only m 1866 did full-scale revolution with a na- 
tional consciousness occur - the First Revolution 

The Revolution was defeated militarily in 
1668, but continued struggle and negotiations forced 
Spain m 1894 ro recognize an autonomous Puerto 
Rican government with its own institutions, veto 
ptwer o.er Spanish initiatives, freedom of trade, 
and nc obligatory military service,, The Revolution 
had wen an important step towards total independence*, 

But on July 25, 1895, U.S. troops invaded 
Puerto Rico, and the US. government decreed a mil- 
itary regime . The official excuse was the Spamsh- 
Amcncan war, whmh began with the sinking of a 
U.S. ship off the coast cf Cuba (sound like Tonkin ?) 0 
Aj . the rights wen by the Puerto Ricans in their 
First Revolution were eliminated. 


natives were Tamos Indians a biaxk people who mi 
grated from the west ot Air mu be to re the birth 

of Christ, 

The black but white mmaoa Moorish muiier admin 
istrator s of op am at iir^t a „ t c d a s 1 1 j u’uis tc the 
TainoS; avoiding vioient coercion llu i r Jitap guts 
and techno iOg A -mi superioritv allowed them tc berime 
like gods in the anment society lhe 
was remade into Cathoiimsm with uod being n-:mm 
M iuki \u" and >t Paul beaming ‘ ^ : :u Lem. : remit. : 


L ; LuK.-'.T I ON .\Cw: 


The Jones law cf 191”' imposed Uo5„ citizenship 
uii ail Puerto Ri Cans ; so, j as t in time for World 
Lai men agam faced obligatory service in a foreign 
arm> The (J.b. .hanged the national coin and de~ 
valued die peso 60c„ with a financial profit to the 
U - oi $-00 million The English school system was 
r . * J l» d , and Spam sh- Puerto Rxcan culture was 
.'ibnoniaud. iorming an educated, Americ an- -oriented 
c!jK d.ijai i i o.Ti the rvu ox the people. 

- /J^ebe:.. vQ|t 
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for national liberation was put Ao\<n Hie 

struggle did acheive one of its ains it created 
world and nationwide awareness that Puerto k * - an s 
were struggling for liberation 

By 1952, resistance forced the U S to change 
Puerto Rico's neocoiomal status to a system called 
FAS, the Free Associated State, This system increas- 
ed the autonomy of Puerto Rico’s minor bureau^ai ■ 
allowing a somewhat more democratic appearance, hut 
all important decisions [such as trade defense ^he 
draft, communications! transportation! still require 
the approval of the U S. Congress 

The creation m 1959 of MP1, the Pro- independence 
Movement, represented a broadening base of support ior 
independence MPI took their case to the UN under its 
resolution on ’’Independence of Colonial Peoples and 
Countries " Afcei 7 years, the UN agreed to study 
the case Shortly thereafter the U S ran a plebi- 
scite to ratify FAS in which only 48% of the ellgable 
Puerto Ricans voted But the State Department claim 
ed a ’’victory” 

The 1968 election of Governor Luis Feixe multi- 
millionaire right-wing statehood advocate marked 
the dissolution of the moderate parties and the 
polarization of politics in Puerto Rico Ferre, an 
MIT trustee and former Republican National Committee- 
man, appealed to people to seek ’equality with whitt. 
U S, states in exchange for i enunc i at ion if then 
unique and independent heritage Cuban emigre* 
flooding the country since 1962 under the IJ ^ P r0 ' 
gram ’’Operation Bootstrdp” have further destabilized 
the political situation and have given vioient sup- 
port to Ferre Ferre obviously also has deep inter 
ests m current U S exploitation 

U S capital dominates 85' 0 of the Puerto Rum 
industrial se c to*> the agricuituial sector 

97% of Puerto Rican production i* absorbed bv the 
US. leaving three- fourths of ail iai:ulios ruining 
less than $5000 yearly i$38<J0 i* the official novel- 
ty level in Puerto Rice) Hie economy is dependent 
on IJ S imports and quotas, and Puerto ki^c i* no* 
in the middle ox a depression ihe oiiiciai unemploy 

ment rate is i2 8% 

Puerto Rico lias 15 U S i.4i*»t*i; ’ ^ A 1 v 11 
U S missiles, troops and atomic weapon:/ 
forcemcnts .ere or, .loir t heritor /•' 

LiBi:!-Ul i ' »N 
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Of i the otan blockade of 1962. and when Nixon 

r on ..n v o no* -no la in 19S9 
h.,, guerri 1 ) a or gar, 1 : at 1 ons were formed in the 
bus *o :ntensii> the struggle for Puerto Rican liber- 
ation The Independent Armed Revolutionary Movement 
(.MIRA) is an underground group supporting the 
demands of both peasants and workers They have 
bombed Gb and Kooi worth facilities m Puerto Rico 
and New York City The Armed Commandos of Liberation 
(.LAi-.i is an urban based group which uses sabotage 
and bombing to destroy U S -owned industries and 
increase insurance rates to make exploitation of 
Puerto Rice less profitable 

CAL has a 1 sc acted to defend draft resisters „ 
Previously, the penalty given for draft refusal was 
a standard 5 to 10 years and $10,000, CAL issued 
a communique: for each Puerto Rican draft fesister 
in jail, there would be a dead white GI on the streets 
of Puerto Rico Recent convictions have carried 
sentences of one hour 

CAL has expanded tne meaning of this communique 
to include the defense of ail Puerto Rican freedom 
fighters. CAL claimed respons ibiltty for the death 
of Ruber. Humph’, e, a white sailor from the USS Tide- 
IVattr, in revenge ior the death of Antonia Martinez,, 

Pn La Brecha a Beaton-based group which en- 
cour agej Puerto Ricans to return to Puerto Rico 
to fight for independence, has hailed CAL’s militancy 
as necessary to assure that liberation struggles will 
not be in vain, every attack on a freedom fighter 

will cost the imperialists 

White 61 '5 may net wish to be the Puerto Ricans 
enemy-- but on the 15 bases they assist US, imper- 
ial : sm that 1 Q the enemy 

Break the teol . end the work. Hie final target 
i ^ US 1 mpe r i ai i *- 1 , racist control of Puerto Rico, 
tli. iv.-c , is national libe>at*on and independence , 
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j-.t oi prison can build a country 
around them. 

il.v vvtio p , e c : r nqustice have true merit, 

M j ’ , i t > the i f 1 1 d c 1 l c v 

i Ar .. r . p bJi -ao.is are opened, the real dragon 

wi l i f iy out . 
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BLACK CONGRESSWOMAN FIGHTS DM I r.N'I ! UN AC I 
LIBERATION News Service 
WASHINGTON, D C (LNSj -- Black Long: o;>s woman 
Shirley Chisholm, (D -N,V J recently appeared 
before the House Internal Security Committee 
to fight for repeal of the Emergency He tent ion 
Act. Passed during World War 11 to herd .Japanese- 
Americans into concentration camps, the ia*, better 
known as the McCarran Act, authorizes detention 
camps and allows the president to detain persons 
whom he deems a threat to the government. IhxS is 
Congresswoman Chisholm’s statement : 

I stand here today looking over events of the 
past two years and I am afraid -- afraid and angry 
I see democracy dying and it is not the 
Red-manace that is killing it- 1 see the roots of 
fascism m this country and yet history relates that 
Hitler and fascism are dead-. 

Why is it that the Emergency Detention Act, on 
the books for twenty years, reared its head m 
the late sixties? Why is the Preventive Detention 
Act rearing its head today? 

All black people know what ’’fascism” means 
for we have lived with it for over one hundred 
and fifty years, and with the advent cf the 
Supreme Court dicision to desegregate schools and 
the civil rights legislation of 1965 we achieved 
a little ’’taste of freedom” 

Now, only five short years later, new fears 
of harassment, slaughter, and annihi liat ion are 
being voiced by black people in this country 
The majority of black people do not believe that 
an act such as the Emergency Detention Act has 
been on the books for twenty years. 

They reason that white supremacist or- 
ganizations such as the KKK and Minutemen have 
armed themselves to the teeth and no attempt 
such as the "law and irder” events 1 have men- 
tioned were used to stop them Why now, and 
why against the Black Panthers.; 

Yes’ 1 and all black citizens in this coun- 
try have a right to be afraid, a right to be angry 
The Emergent) Detention Act has been unused 
since its passage. And >et m the r . . i 1 , i 909 , issue 
of "Liberty" it is stated that a Ja.Uuv Dcp.ut- 
ment attorney admitted that appi ex rmutu uric 
million dollars had been spent to establish 


the six internment camps under Title II 
Emergency Detention Act, but at no time had a 
government official threatened to use the law. 

I assume that this statment was intended 
to calm the tears running rampant through black 
communities of the concentration camps set aside 
for them Technically speaking, if the camps were 
being maintained to house blacks, it was a waste 
of one million dollars since blacks concentrated 
throughout every city in this country are already 
"encamped", only the camps are called "ghettos". 

The history of this country necessitates that 
peopre of coi or regard a bill of this nature with 
tear of even further oppression. History has re- 
corded the events of the white man's treatment of 
the American Indian on reservations in this country. 
It has recorded the events of slavery when men 
were treated as chattel and again the events 
during World War 11 when 110,000 Japanese -Amer- 
icans were ruthlessly swept into concentration 
camps 

1 quote from Grodzm's Americans Betrayed : 

"One hundred ten thousand Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were evacuated Aliens and citizens, 
children and adults, male and female, were moved 
on short notice from their lifetime homes to con- 
centration centers No charges were ever filed 
against these persons and no guilt ever attributed 
to them The test was ancestry applied with the 
greatest rigidity Evacuation swept into guarded 
camps orphans, foster-children in white homes, 
Japanese married to Caucasians, the offspring of 
such marriages, persons who were unaware of their 
Japanese ancestry, and American citizens with as . 
little as one-sixteenth Japanese bloody Evacuation 
was not earned out by lawless vigilantes or by 
cx.i.ed local officials The program was insti- 
tuted and executed by military forces of the US- 
with a full mandate of power from both the executive 
and the legislative branches of the national 
government . " 

In testimony given before a subcommittee on 
the House Naval At fans Committee on April 13, 

] ( J)x, General Dewitt stated, "1 don't want any of 
them here Ihey are a dangerous element " 

And later, "It makes no difference whether he is 
an Amu i nun eiti.cn, he is still a Japanese. 

■ ;; i \ 
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land Uber A l .• c* s and ^a/c rh-.. Nu.. i salute 

"Hitler ? aiirt h l i c ae boasting of. his 
'fifth column ' Aid’, was pa. mg the Way tor 
Nazi aggress ..on by sabot and sedition m 
peaceful couutnc- Hut no Germans were thrown 
in American conn, r t r«*t i on vainps in spite ot all 
this Why r fhe . z coni a be on l > one lea^on 
because the w - m -v n ;■ t c 

"I wcula iik, to auy tliis too As it 
turned Out not vu .: J apanese - Amer 1 can was ever 
found to hive comm ■ t t.eu sabotage or any disloyal 
act . 

"Doc^rr . r sur.i.gc to vou, my colleagues, 

that the suriv. t ■ pc «.d ration. we , gating 

abroad we were ±u i ■ tut :n«. at home- against a 
highly vi sibj-.: mi’o 't;. p’-.up' 

" \ bei » .-vc , . .y .a itagiu, that people oi 
v (; l o do h /c ecu ' n. ’ : ■ o I this nature 

-- it Oiil.. biz • .'e r/.e* a-e r. . i!i . > 0 : ? • L 1 C uU.I , 

being siMi a- ' iy *> ..vayb!. t '• the treat- 
ment Vvh i cl- f h i s l :w id a . : l.n . ; . K . > 12 u !. 

history fn- ; ■ . ' * z. end ■ to:;. 1 <nd ^ .<n a..- 

prut - fc>C ■ ■ • ■ b: . . ■ : r . t 1 . T b : ‘ d ’ V 

1 < the e gt ■ ; 
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with the social problems which cause crime In 
tact it seems tu be dealing more with the ’law 
and older’ ^ry to put down the growing popular 
demands tor. An end to war, of racist policies, 
of poverty, of ghettos It is an attempt to 
legalize the practice of interning peace demon- 
strators, civil rights marchers and ghetto pro- 
testors. Clearly no crime is charged, no trial 
held, no conviction sustained, only suspicion* 
Wheie, I wonder, is justices 

"On December 4, of last year, two black men, 
Fred Hampton and Mark Clark, ve re killed in a 
pre-dawn raid Newspaper accounts indicated 
that police entered the apartment early in the 
morning with a warrant to search for arms Police 
claim to have been denied entry- When they broke 
the door down, they said they were confronted 
by a woman with a gun. A shoot-out followed. 

Clark was found dead behind the door- Hampton 
was killed in his bed Four Panthers were 
wounded. , < 

"Fellow colleagues, to black people through- 
out this land the legalization of the harassment 
and murders, deemed justifiable homicide on 
the Black Panthers, is regarded as justifiable 
homicide on the black race as a whole - 

"To have the present emergency detention 
law on the books not only ferments black alienation 
and youth alienation but alienation of ail 
people whose views are different from this ad- 
ministration . 

"What conclusion can blacks draw when they 
see that ’right wing’ groups are left relatively 
alone and the police, whose responsibility it 
is to protect the laws of the land, belong and 
have a right to belong to groups of this nature. 7 

"Black people, my colleagues, are not stu- 
pid . some die beginning to wonder about whose 
lights are being protected in this country and 
otheis have already reached a conclusion 

"Possibly, 1 am confused as to whether or 
net I am living m a republic whose constituion 
- r cm." from a democratic base. We are always the 
iii st ones to send our troops anywhere in the 
ftoi’i J to make ’the world safe for democracy.’ 

"it ln:> become apparent in America that 
d;>-unt can no longer be tolerated, particularly 
;t said i.isseir expose^ the grievances, insults, 
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mis treatment and iniu5ii:e towaids bia^k people 
who have been the most loyal citizens ot tins 
country despite the tremendous abuse ci :.s as a 
people from the inception of the lepubii. 

"The harassment of the Biuck Pantiv-/ Party 
and SDS is but the commencement oi the all too 
familiar pattern of dictatorship evolving The 
first step is the eradication of the protect 1 on 
of the civil liberties ot aii citizens Reniember 
Let us not be deluded b> thinking that it can’t 
happen here ” 
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THEM DIRTY FOREIGNERS 

WASHINGTON. D C vLNS, • State Dc-p.irtment 
press releases are not usuai i) remarkable ior 
their hilarity r but the recent warning to young 
Americans” who smoke dope abroad is an exception 

The State Department reports that 404 .Ameri- 
cans are currently under detent ion on drug charges 
in 20 foreign countries, and warns oi the ‘limited 
capability or the U,S government to assist them, 
This is pretty logical, since as the release 
goes on to brag, the U S government us responsible 
for getting them arrested in the iirst piece 

"The increase in arrests i? rn part the 
result of intensified worldwide elicits by tne 
U,So government, which is working wisely with 
other governments in an international ciiort to 
suppress the illicit trade m narcotics and mari 
juana, " 

The tunny part comes when the Mate Depart 
ment reveals the ha A r- raising wOnsequen-es oi 
getting arrested *n a :ountr> less enlightened 
than our own. 

“in some wOuiitr ie~ pii?on .. ^ndi 1 1 are 
primitive vc g damp,, underground lo^ati^ns rato 
and vermin, lnruin^icnt light hea? and toed* ub* 
s en c e of sanitary lawiiitics; a ■ ' ^ ~ e by other p r j 
soners). Pretrial vdii i n^ment -* those ,h.>rg^d 
can be prolonged m seme .cunt tie** up* tv one 
year without bail o-.t.c or it i ~ vary 

confinement Language iimnur ,t ; . ompo^nd the 

tragedy “ 

In Arne uii the ^tn*-i it wm ;• c -an - - j 

your guard a pig «*nd In. wwmi-: : - u * : ; 1 - ’hit 
h e understands y ^u ~ _ __ 
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A GROvl. TOR RECTOR 

SI- A 1 1 i E hash i L\ S j - In the early morning 
hours Eastct Sunday a memorial grove of 48 small 
i j r tre^s was planted The grove was dedicated 
to the memory of James T„ Rector, who was shot 
down m Berkeley last year by the shotguns of 
Ai erne da County Sheriffs during a demonstration 
to save Peopie s Park 

Despite the „old and the pouring rain, some 
20 peopie from the Seat t ie* Tacoma area were on 
hand for the dedication The plaque erected nearby 

L 6 3 US - 

from these 48 seedlings planted Easter 
morning, 1970 will rise 

THE JAMES T, RECTOR MEMORIAL GROVE 
protect them, for their future is our own 0 
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EEMIN1ST SOCIOLOGY 

BERKELEY (LNS/'Off Our Backs) -- The Graduate 
Women's Sociology Caucus ar he University of 
California at Berkeley is writing a collection of 
ess ay s to be used as a 50 ^ 10 io gy textbook - The 
book, Counter -In troduction to Sociology , to be 
edited by A' ire Hochs^hi id, will systematically 
examine sub -areas within sociology from a femin- 
ist perspective 

Ihe Caucus began writing the book as one 
action aimed at changing a system which views sex 
as the basic detc tminatcr of human behavior. 
Sociology textbooks reflect and perpetuate the 
male -dominance of our society by treating women 
only within the narrow confines of their tra- 
di 1 1 on a 1 r a 1 f s . 

Political Sociology, tor example, deals al- 
most cauuSi Ai) with men in politics. Social 
ot ; atii iCat i on 1 1 cats the iairiiiy as the unit of 
analysis with the status of the family determined 
by the lather's tuu .ati on, income , and occupa- 
tion Nor oni> will these sins of omission be 
u.iiiiui. but the book will also offer new 
pc ' spe _t i v .:S on the possible roles of women m 

•; ; o* i e t \ 

i o Lniorrriation un the book, contact 

ACa Hjwnsdii.a. Apt 4, 2“il Virginia, Berke- 
ley. Lint 94 Mil) -30- 
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SOMEBODY HAS TO PLAN FOR 1984- - 
SO WHY NOT MAKE A PROFIT ON IT". 

LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO, 111 (LNS) -- Five hundred cops got 
together with friendly scientists in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel March 31 -April 2 for the Third Na- 
tional Symposium on Law Enforcement Science and 
Techno logy The Symposium was financed by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (.LtAAj of 
the U S Justice Department, and organized by the 
Illinois Institute of Technology Research Insti- 
tute (IITRI) 

The purpose of this conference was to iniorm 
the homefront counterinsurgency army of new devel- 
opments in repression achieved by the Oversea^ 
counterinsurgency army One speaker, describing 
the problems of patrolling the ghetto at night, 
noted that ’’The same problem was faced by the 
Army in fighting guerrilla activities In response 
the military’s need in this area, industry, m coop- 
eration with the U S Army, has developed a maj^r 
program to eliminate the cover of darkness from 
the battlefield ” 

The speaker, Mr R G Stoudenhe imei of RCA 
Electronics, was only one of a series of military 
scientists who lectured the police audience on 
what Robert Hand of IITRI called '’the application 
of aerospace technology to law enforcement prob- 
lems ” 

Other speakers addressed the application of 
computerized command- and- control and information' 
processing systems to law enforcement Compute! i zed 
intelligence systems had their iirst battlefield 
test run in Vietnam, where the CIA, under Project 
Phoenix, uses computerized dossiers to p)an the 
assassination of the NLF’s ''parallel government 
Now the same equipment and techniques will be 
used to maintain files on domestic insurgents 

To educate domestic police apparatus in the 
new technology, IITRI prepared the l allowing 
series of talks. 

__>*A comprehensive Public Safet> information 
System,” by J Ward Wright and Daniel T Risen 
berg of the Auerbach Corporation: 

--"Project SEARCH: System for Electronic Anal 

ysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histones." h> 

Paul K Kormelx of the Cdiaorrau 
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logical Research Foundation, 

--"Automated Command and Control Dispatch Sys 
tem " by Sam S Anzelmo of Sylvania Electronic 
Sys terns , 

-"A computerized National Law Enforcement 
Communications System,” by Claud T Smith of 
Sperry R an d 1 s UN 1 VAC Division 

From IITRI s promotional literature, you 
might think that these gentlemen came to Chicago 
to perform a public service As soon as the key 
note address was concluded, however, the men got 
down to bu$ine$$ . The fact is, there's a lot of 
profit to be made in the repression industry A 
speech by Walter Key of LEAA summed it all up: 

"It’s with great pleasure that we can now 
say that times have changed The obstacles [to 
improved police technology] are rapidly being re- 
duced or eliminated With the public’s increased 
awareness of the value of an orderly society^ came 
a willingness to devote more of this country's 
resources to law enforcement 

"The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
was formed by Congress in 1968, and funded at a 
$63 million level in its first year : From that it 
grew to $268 million this year, and the President 
has proposed $480 million for next year. Many Con- 
gressmen believe that a $1 billion plus annual 
budget is foreseeable in the next couple of years. 
Companies, some of whom are feeling the 
pinch of reduced DOD [Department of Defense] ex- 
penditures. are seeking new markets Civic respon- 
sibility combined with public safety's new money 
have caused many of these companies to take the 
first step toward entering this new market <* No one 
knows how long the spotlight will be m our di- 
rection, therefore we should not delay m present- 
ing our needs before those who may be of assis- 
tance." 

Eager to get a foothold in this new market, 
executives from many defense - oriented electronic 
firms attended the conference to promote their 
wares In addition to the companies already named, 
the following firms sent representatives: Sanders 
Associates; Motorola, Telcom Incorporated; Pub- 
lic Systems, Inc , Systems Development Corp; Hazel- 
time Carp , General Dynamics; North American 
Rockwell, General Electric Co ; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp ; and F G Mason Engineering Inc 

Most of the projects described in these pre- 
sentations are being financed by LEAA under the 
Omnibus Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
J9(>8. i.hiJi authorized the use of Federal funds 
to upgrade local police agencies While most of 
the research projects funded by LEAA are in the 
"ha rd.-.n re" cat ego ry_ jMhe equipment and wea pons 
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of repression) some money has been allocated f or 
social science research and repression "software M 
The Chicago conference included sessions on Courts 
and Prosecution Research (featuring, for example, 
a talk on ’’Problems of the Prosecutor'*) and Po- 
lice Management and Operations Research. 

While aerospace companies supplied most 
speakers for the hardware sessions, the univer- 
sities provided the software men. Thus Morton Bard 
and Joseph Zacker of the City University of New 
York presented a paper on ’’Design for Conflict 
Control,” and E 0 L„ Quarantelii and Russell Dynes 
of Ohio State spoke on ’’Looting and Property Norms-- 
Their Patterns m Community Disasters and Distur - 
bances,” Other universities represented at the con- 
ference included: University of Miami Law School, 
Georgetown, Indiana, Chicago, Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Northwestern, California, Western Michigan, and 
New York City’s John Jay College of Criminal Just 
ice 0 

Corporate executives, professors, and "mid- 
die management” police personnel mixed comfort- 
ably in the Conrad Hilton, seemingly unaware that 
it had once served as the backdrop for the infamous 
confrontation between the ''criminal justice sys - 
tem” and America’s insurgent youth* Conference par^ 
ticipants were reminded of this battle, however, 
when Rennie Davis of the Chicago Conspiracy showed 
up at several workshops,, 

Davis, out on bail whne awaiting appeal of his 
inciting- to-not conviction, later attended the con" 
ference banquet- -in the hopes he would cause 
guest-of -honor Attorney General John Mitchell to 
suffer indigestion (Mitchell never showed up.) 

A Chicago newspaper noted ironically that Rennie 
and a companion raised $15 eaJi to pay for the 
banquet by "passing a hat among dmnei patrons and 
guests in the lobby or the hotel across from whivh 
Davis and four of his co defendents in 1968 com- 
mitted some of the acts for which they were sen- 
tenced to prison 

”We need to be ’on' to conferences of this 
type,” Rennie told reporters "They are subject to 
penetration by the mo vement 0 l\e tee! that these 
guys are the architects of 198V 

Conferences like this one are usual opened 
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to the public — yet very few people from the 
movement ever attend them. The police have always 
penetrated movement conferences -- it f s about 

time we penetrated theirs. 

***«■*:*** 

INTERESTING CONFERENCES TO ATTEND: 

April 13-17: 5th National Seminar on Protection 
of Assets, Belmont Pia 2 a Hotel, New York City, 

For information write* Timothy J. Walsh, Vice 
President, Harris ^ Harris Management Consul- 
tants, 605 Third Ave„, New York, NY 10016 (682- 
4490). ”Five intensive days of workshops, labor- 
atories, etCo on security vulnerability, secur- 
ity systems planning, industrial espionage pre- 
vention, riots q civil disorders, strikes and 
labor disputes, personnel screening.” 

April 30: Annual Meeting, American Ordnance Asso- 
ciation, The Washington Hilton, Washington* D 0 C. 
Theme: "Our Defense Posture in the Seventies.” 
Featured speaker: Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packardo Also, seminars where ’’outstanding 
speakers from the Dept, of Defense and the 
military services will discuss the future of 
weaponry m relation to U Q S. commitments in the 
decade ahead/ 8 For information: American Ord- 
nance Association, Washington, D 0 C 0 

May 25-27: 1970 International Security Conference* 
Sherman House Hotel. Chicago, 111. For profes- 
sional security personnel—security procedures 
and technology, management techniques m se- 
curity. 

[See GRAPHIC to go along 
with this story.) 
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CONGRESS TO UNITE WOMEN 
WILL MEET IN NEW YORK 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Congress to Unite Wo- 
men will hold its second northeast regional con- 
ference here May l~3o Planners fox the conference 
come from a broad-based coalition of women f s lib- 
eration groups including the National Organization 
of Women, Redstockmgs, New York Media Women, 
women from the Young Socialist Alliance, and the 
Radical Feminists „ 

The "Program for -Action” workshops will deal 
with IJpre-school cate and education, 2)secondary 
education, 3) the "feminine image” in the media, 
4)women and law and political power, and Sire- 
production and its control. 

rhe conference will be held at Intermediate 
School 70, 333 West 17 St, New York City. For more 
mfcywite Congress to Unite Women, PO Box 114, 

Neu Vork, N 1. 10025 
‘ j April 11, 1970 
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HARVARD STUDENTS BUST UP IMPER i ,\J. ! S I LUNCH 
By Dick Cluster 
LI BERA1 T ON News Service 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) -- On rhc April P 
anniversary of last year’s week-long iiarvuiu 
student strike, the Harvard Committee to Vis lt 
the Center for International Affairs sat down for 
its annual meeting, As the tat -cat overseers 
finished lunch and began reviewing the center’s 
records in foreign policy research and implementa- 
tion, several hundred demonstrators poured into 
their luncheon room and the surrounding corridors., 

"Rice! Rice ! ” they demanded, as the directors 
oi the Institute for Defense Analysis (IDA), CBS, 
Johns Hopkins University, the Ford Foundation, 
Chase Manhattan, the CIA and company looked on. 
"Can you tell me how to open an account in the 
World Bank?" someone asked Eugene Black, a former 
World Bank official. He didn't answer, and the 
assorted power-brokers, deciding it was im- 
possible to do business this way, headed for the 
door . 

The next three hours were hide-and-seek 
and fol low- the-pig . Somebody claimed he saw 
committee member Robert McNamara duck into a 
fourth floor office, although officially he's in 
Italy. Several women jumped on a car that was 
ready to steer the big wheels away, and the crowd 
surrounded it and let the ait out oi the tires. 

The assorted executives, plus Harvard- 
supplied decoys, then split in about ten different 
directions, dashing into cars and buildings and 
down corridors. Most got away, but Vice Chairman 
Joseph Johnson, former State Department advisor, 
and Council on Foreign Relations Director, wasn't 
so luck)'. 

Johnson, guided by Harvard Law Professor 
Archibald Cox (former U S Solicitor General; 

Cox Commission to Study Columbia "Riots" i made it 
to a cab in Harvaid Square. hut the cab wu> 
surrounded by angry demonstrators chanting, 

"Fuck Harvard, fuck Vale. Ge f the Panthers out 
of Jail." 

Followed by chants and red flags, C-\ led 
Johnson around Cambridge streets, ducking light 
and left, and once into a liar; anl dun:;, ail to 
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no avail. Johnson's only words (repeated many 
times) were: "Don't step on my heels," "Don’t 

step on the people of the world. Motherfucker," 

was the response. 

Finally the men sat down on a park bench* 

Cox , acting as council, refused to give any 
information but their names and positions. They 
were held prisoner for about an hour, then re- 
leased . 

The Center for International Affairs is 
staffed by migratory scholars of the Kissinger 
type (including Kissinger) who gravitate back 
and forth between Washingto n and Cambridge. The 
current director is Robert Bowie, Assistant 
Secretary of State under Dulles, and Rusk's ad- 
visor on NATO. Projects include studies of 
Vietnamese village structure (under the concerned 
eye of Samuel Huntington, who when he was Chairman 
of the State Department task force on Vietnam 
said: "The Vietcong is a powerful force which 
cannot be dislodged from its constituency as long 
as the constituency continues to exist"); the 
Third World working class; the Latin American 
student movements (headed by Seymour Martin 
Lipset with the help of U.S. Air Force money); 
and the training of pro-western Third World 
scholar-diplomats . 

The time and place of the next meeting of 
the Center for International Affairs will pre- 
sumably not be made public. 
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THE POSTAL RATE HIKE -- 
PEOPLE PAY BUSINESS PROFITS 
By Lee Webb 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- President Nixon 
is calling for increases in the postal rates which 
he says are necessary to pay for the small pay 
raises promised to the postal workers. 

The increases, however, soak the average 
letter writer while allowing the businesses who 
send bulk rate junk mail to continue to get 
bargain rates . 

First class mail, according to the Nixon 
plan, won 1 d rise iron 6 c to 1 0 g — a 66% increase, 
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This would intensify the economic pressure on 
work in e class and middle class i aim In. ^ - 

Businesses, however, probably will nor 
even nonce the increase. Second class mail -- 
used by the mass magazines and newspaper pub- 
lishers would only go up 12 % according to the 
Nixon plan, and third class -- a rate especially 
designed for junk mailers -- would only go up 5-o. 
Traditionally, first class mail has always sub- 
sidized business mail. Nixon did not begin the 
practice, but he certainly has not m u to ."top 
it. Under current Post Office practices, the 
general public subsidizes about 40'o of the cost of 
advertising circulars, magazines, and junk mail 
-- that is, second and third class mail. 

Besides favorable rates, business gets 
other advantages from the Post Office, Federal 
law prevents the Post Office from handling pack- 
ages over a certain size and weight, leaving this 
profitable business to Railway Express and the 
United Parcel Service. The Post Office has to 
handle the unprofitable small packages. 

The Post Office is also prohibited from en- 
tering the new profitable industry of telecommuni- 
cations; AT$T and Western Union lobby heavily to 
keep this area for themselves 

To protect and expand these advantages, 
business maintains a powerful mail lobby in 
Washington. It can count on the active help ot 
many former Post Office officials including john 
F. Kennedy's Postmaster General J, Edward Day, 
who represents the Associated Third Class Mail 
Users. A former counsel for the Post Office, 
Timothy May, lobbies on postal legislation for 
the Reader's Digest. 

With the Post Office forced to charge 
business postal rates below costs and prevented 
from entering profitable businesses itself, it 
is inevitable that the costs have to be paid 
either by the postal workers m low wages or 
by American consumers in higher costs for mailing 
letters . 
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INDIANS 01- ALCAIRAZ RLJKCT PARK PLAN 

LJBERAIJON News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. (LNS) -- The Indians 
of Alcatraz Island have firmly rejected a govern- 
ment plan to oust them from the island and build a 
"national park and game preserve” there. 

In a statement issued by Indians of All 
Tribes, Inc., the official organization of the 
Indians who first occupied the former prison island 
last November, the Indians gave an "emphatic no" 
to the government plan They reiterated their own 
suggestion that Alcatraz be used to build an 
Indian Cultural and Spiritual Complex, including 
schools and a museum. 

Meanwhile, the Indians revealed their own 
plans to move ahead with the development of the 
island, if there is no response from the Federal 
government by May 51. "If the government is going 
to do no more than mouth the words about helping 
us," the Indians said, "then we are going to have 
to do it ourselves." 

-30- 
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F ^ U * C K : COUNTRY JOE CONVICTED 

By College Press Service 
LIBERATION News Service 

WORCESTER, Mass. (LNSJ -- Country Joe McDonald 
has been convicted of being a "lewd, lascivious, 
and wanton person m speech and behavior" by a local 
court here. He was fined $500. 

The action in question occurred during a 
concert last year given by Country Joe and the 
Fish. As they usually do before singing the 
"Fixin’ to Die Rag," the Fish led the crowd in a 
spell-out of the word F^I^Sm, which has been 
transformed through the folk process to F^U^C^K, 
Although numerous concert -goers testified that they 
were not offended and that they did not have their 
prurient interest aroused, the court was unimpressed- 

During the trial, a female spectator was in- 
formed she couldn't wear pants in the courtroom. 

So she went to the restroom, took them off, and 
re-appeared with her coat covering nothing but 

her panties from her waist down. That time the 
marshals let her m . 

Country Joe is appealing the sentence. 
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STANFORD: ANT I- ROT C STRUGGLE SHARPING 
By Diarmuid McQuire 
LIBERATION News Service 

PALO ALTO, Calif. (LNSJ -- "We’re trying to 
think of everything possible, said Stanford’s 
president Kenneth Pitzer, ’’but it’s extremely 
difficult* Further suspensions won’t do any 
good . ” 

Poor Ken is right. Nothing will do any 
good. He has already locked up the ROIC building 
for 90 days and posted a guard at the door ot 
his own office But an epidemic of radicalism 
and revolution is sweeping through the student 
body. And every treatment that he applies just 
makes the disease worse. 

The latest trouble s t ar ted at the beginning 
of Spring quarter when the faculty overturned a 
decision they had made after last year’s re- 
bellion and voted to restore credit to the Army 
ROTC program. Early in April, the University 
lost about $5,000 worth of windows and was iorced 
to bring busloads of police on campus four nights 
in a row. On Monday, April 6, another set of 
windows was trashed, including those m the 
president's own office. 

On Tuesday a hundred movement people visited 
the ROTC facilities, occupied the desk and hat 
of Col. Stanley Ramey, who is in charge of the 
ROTC program, and battled cadets for 15 minutes 
in a successful attempt to enter a classroom. 

Finally, Pitzer announced that the ROTC 
building would be closed to all "non-authonzed 
personnel” for 90 days. The movement responded 
by locking the door from the outside and paper- 
ing the building with posters. 

The anti -ROTC forces heid a four-hour mass 
meeting April 9 to put together a program and a 
strategy. The program is aimed at a single 
goal -- that ROTC be removed from the campus -- 
but it includes demands for amnesty and recogni- 
tion of any union that university employees 
want . 

The union provision is an answer to the 
administration attempts to split students from 
campus workers by threatening to take the cost 
of the struggle out of wages and benefits. 

Workers have already been laid off in large 


numbers and forced to do more work because the 
flow of Federal money to the University has been 
drying up. 

Workers in the physical plant department 
have voted to join the Teamsters, but Stanford 
simply refused to bargain. 

The strategy for getting rid of ROTC is based 
on an escalating series of harassments and dis- 
ruptions, along with intensive recruitment and 
or gam zation - 

Meanwhile the struggle is spreading to other 
campuses. Militant students from nearby Canada 
and Foothill Junior Colleges , both of which 
send cadets to Stanford for military training, 
have attacked military recruiters at their own 
schools and come to Stanford to fight. Thursday, 
April 9, 1,500 people fought riot police at ROTC 
headquarters in Berkeley. A series of actions 
against ROTC and recruiters is planned for next week 
at San Jose State , 

Pit 2 er and other college administrators, 
along with their corporate bosses, are worried 
because there is no tranquility m sight for their 
campuses. But there is something else that should 
worry them more. The struggle against the military 
and imperialism m the schools is leading many 
people straight to revolutionary conclusions. 

At a dormitory meeting of the Red Squad 
Affinity group early this week, one woman listened 
to a discussion of demands, tactics, and the place 
of ROTC m the imperialist scheme of things. 

She questioned the logic of the anti-ROTC campaign. 
"ROTC is just one small part of the system,” she 
said ”1 don’t think you will change anything 
until you destroy the whole system.” 

The Red Squad, which is composed mostly of 
Stanford freshmen, thought she was right on. 

The next day she joined them. 

-30- 
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TO SPRING 

Spring the Panther 21 

Spring Bobby 

Spring fluey 

Spring All Political Prisoners 
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LAS I COASI WOMEN'S MEDIA CONFERNKCE 
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PAN CANADA RESISTANCE CONFERENCE PLANNED Bf AIR- 


By The American Deserters Co:;iii 'tree 
El RERAT 1 ON Nous Service 

MONTREAL (LNS) - - The .American barriers 
Committee of Montreal is coordinating a Pan- Canada 
conference of deserter and resistor aid groups and 
other peace and anti-war organisations from May 
29 to June i 

The conference will be divided into two days 
of sessions among Canadian groups and two Jays oi 
sessions among Canadian and IJ S groups 

The purpose of the conference is two- fold, 
first, to facilitate greater cooperation on a 
practical level among Canadian groups through an 
exchange of information about each other's pro 
grams, about immigration, funding, legal problems ; 
harassment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
political positions, etc. Second, to inform U S 
counseling and other anti -war groups oi the situa- 
tion in Canada as a whole and, again, to facilitate 
cooperation among groups in the U S and Canada 
Perhaps a minimal outcome cf the Conference 
might be some sort of mechanism which would channel 
news and information in a more regular and reliable 
way than we are doing at present 

Furthermore, we in Canada would like to esta- 
blish a political coordination between ourselves 
and the Movement in the U S Si xty- thousand of 
us have chosen Canada over the war in Vietnam, 
but that does not imply that we do not remain 
strongly opposed to U S policies and the war 

While many of us have decieed to make a new 
home m Canada, many others consider Canada to be 
a temporary refuge Many thousands of us consider 
ourselves to be exiles Wc feel that we can do 
more m exile to change the U S than we cculd 
have done in prison, or m Vietnam, oi tie ad We 
can do little, however, without a greater coordina- 
tion and understanding between the Movement there 
and the exile movement here 

Jim Hayes, representing the New Mobi neat ion 
Committee, will be coordinating the conference 
from the (J 5 Also, two members of the Uice 
Strut coffee house. Killeen. Icx will he con 
tact mg people as they travel tne U S 

We expect that tins will A the and 

most important working coat eroncc oi gry.ip.- jv'Ut 

El HERAT ION he .% - >er-. . : *2 1 


mg deserters and resisters yet held in Canada, 

We urge that a representative from your area at- 
t end 

Because wc need to have an idea of how many 
people we will have to house and so on, please 
let us know quickly if you are able to come, For 
more information contact the ADC: 102 Villeneuve 
East. Montreal 151. Quebec, Canada, phone 514- 
S 4 5 - 6542 
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YIP BUTTONS AND POSTERS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 

ANN ARBOR, Mich (LNS) The headquarters of 
the Youth International Party (YIP) White Panther 
Tribe has various buttons and posters available, 
as well as bumper- stickers (Legalize Marijuana -- 
Free John Sinclair) and literature For a price 
list, write to Youth International Party, 1520 
Hill st , Ann Arbor. Mich 48104. 
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EQUAL OR BETTER 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Animal lovers have 
complained to the Pentagon about the treatment of 
military dogs, according to an AP report. 

The dogs, who contract a rare tropical disease 
in Vietnam called "ideopathic hemorganic syndrome 11 
or ,r bleeders disease* 1 are being left to die. The 
government is making no effort to cure the disease 
and makes the dogs go on working after they get 
sick, until they drop dead, are crippled in action 
or get too old to function. 

The Pentagon, however, denies that it is mis- 
treating the dogs. Military dogs receive treat- 
ment as good -- if not better -- than GIs in 
Vietnam, says the Pentagon. 
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DON’T TRUST ANYONE OVER EIGHT 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- It’s a sign of 
the times. The White House this year lowered its 
peak age for participation in the White House 
lawn Easter egg roll from 12 to 8. 

Apparently, the government can no longer 
trust the nine through twelve year old set. 
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VENCEREMOS BRIGADE 'REPLIES -TO’ EASTLAND 
By Carl Jordan 
LIBERATION Nows Service 

AGUACATE, Cuba (LES) -- Mississippi Senator 
James 0. Eastland's declaration that the members 
oi the Venceremos Brigade would be returned to 
the United States as ’’human missiles" was met 
with derision and guffaws by members of the Bri- 
gade , 

The reaction to the Senator's remarks took 
place during a press conference in their "campa- 
mento" near Havana, celebrating the two million 
arrobas (one arroba equals 25 pounds] cut by the 
6/8 members of the second contingent of the 
Venceremos Brigade . 

"Ivhat worries Senator Eastland," declared 
Ariseka Resak, a black woman on the Brigade, "is 
that we will come back as missiles of enlighten- 
ment . " 

Phil Hutchings, a member of the panel chosen 
by fellow Brigade members, declared that there 
was no relation between the Venceremos Brigade 
and the recent wave of bombings m American cities, 
"Those bombings," he said, "are the result of 
the failure of the political and economic system 
of the United States to meet the needs of the 
American people." 

As for Eastland's suggestion that the Ven- 
cerc' os Brigade has received' guerril la and sabotage 
training here in Cuba, Hutchings said that the 
tight work schedule and the cane-cutting achieve- 
ments of the Brigade during its six weeks in the 
fields were sufficient as a reply. Hutchings 
related Eastland's big lie to the fact that some 
circles in the United States would like to carry 
out political repression against the members of 
the Brigade. 

Mart in Price, another black member of the 
Brigade, declared that the Venceremos Brigade 
has been a concrete expression of solidarity not 
only with the Cuban people but also with the 
Vietnamese, Korean and other peoples of the 
Third World, who are struggling against nu- 
nc rial i sm . 

Carol Bnghtman felt that the motivation of 
Brigade members was twofold: helping Cuba to 

nrore oine the economic b l o c k a dn . . unp r^p . d . - hy - slu ± 
p ai , c in LIBERATION News Service 


United jStates and also helping -to^vercome the 
*• ' 

"mental blockade" of wmch many Americans are 
victims, due to the distortions of the press. 

In answer to another question concerning the 
meaning of the unity achieved in the Venceremos 
Brigade around a common goal, Carol Brightman 
stated that the Brigade members have learned 
that what is sought is not a unity of consensus 
but rather a recognition that the fight in the 
United States must be on as many different 
levels as possible and that those different 
levels must accept each other. 

Ariseka Resak added that "Some of the 
barriers among us have begun to break down and 
this is something that will not stop when we 
leave Cuba. It is something that we should show 
our brothers and sisters in the United States 
because it is very necessary for the struggle... 
we have a common enemy and we have to unite 
against him." 

During the press conference, Marty Price 
spoke about the hardships experienced by the 
black people in the United States. He said that 
he feels "hurt" when he thinks about his mother, 
father, sisters, brothers and the generations 
of his people who have gone before and who have 
never been able to experience the sense of 
freedom that he has felt here. He added that, 
because of their burden, they cannot even enjoy 
the sunset and the natural surroundings. 

On the same subject. Miss Resak stated: 

"One thing that we've been able to see daily is 
that the Cubans are not racists. We have realized 
that the racism that plays such an- important 
part in the American structure just doesn't 
exist here. We have seen how Cubans work to- 
gether as human beings and as revolutionaries -- 
without any thought of the color of the skin and 
without differentiating between the races." 

Robert Perez Diaz, a Mexican member of the 
Venceremos Brigade said that he has understood 
with more profoundly what it is to be involved' 
in a common effort that has such important social 
significance . 

Enrique Arroya, one of the Puerto Rican 
members, spoke about the meeting with the Vietnamese 
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'Tx^u.V which is also cutting c • 

the first time," he said, 'V>~ . 

have a peaceful me r chanty' w.tT 

companions that fight for the i - * *■' 

has been possible thanks to the on.. ' 

country in this hemisphere, became vu >1 >" ' ■ > " ■ 

iy, imperialism only allows us r o ,:iu i up=;e — *. d 

people on the field of battle 

Betsy Strausberg added thut ' v* e; : ■ 
with the Vietnamese allowed her to end,'. ::v. 

"the revolutionary love" that they i re t O'-'-ua! r bc 
American people who fight against T k.t -a 

The Venceremos Brigade finished : t ~ • i Y 
week stint m the cane fields oi * April s -:;d 
then began a two week tour of Cuba fN * • « ' ■ x 

pected to return to the state ±n :..te Apiu' or 
early May; most will travel by boat 1 rom iiavanj 
to Montreal 
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CATONSVILLE 9 : "WE WILL NOT SURRFNDI: R" 

BALTIMORE . Md . (L NS) -- On May ;7. 1968. 
nine men and women, most of them CutholiL Priests 
or Sisters, walked into the Ca t on s v 1 1 c o a ft - 
board in the outskirts of Baltimore, juf to tire 
astonishment of the draftboard stall • lacked 

on, pulled out the entire 1-A draft f> les, camped 
them into wire trash baskets, marchc-a our it. re 
the street, and burned the fxles with home m.ulc 
napalm. 

On Oct. 9, 1968, the Baltimore Ecucrai Court 
sentenced the "Cutonsville 9" to lour years each 
for "destroying IJ S. government property," ’’des- 
troying selective service records," and "*nte‘- 
f e r in g with the s e 1 e c t i ve so r v i .. c s \ s t ■- r. \ t : o r 

an unsuccessful appeal , the government onaavii 
seven of the nine to surrender r hem/o ! • o ^ fur 
jail by 8:30 m the morning. Ihdr.uT: V.vi 9. 

Only two showed up 

In a note marked "from the and-.* : g raunu , ” 
dated April 10. and signed by ! atne. i c 1 • :u 
Berrigan, the fugitives cxpl. '3.: 
two-party system is, in l e j l i t . *. L* 

Party, and since it snp:\^<-. - om . 9 : : . 

our women, sends cur young i ..... 

to death in Vietnam, and: s«. - 
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• m. -- ris:ers» here and abroad, this gov- 
s.v-, * ; v r . !U ‘Cnt us " "We will there - 
• r d. Uh.Mukv to t.'U offlCCi'S of thlS gOVern- 
• ,-n ; . " in. n n - c concludes 

The uiiuc r ground members of the Catonsville 
9 include the pact -Priest Daniel Berrigan, 47, 
author of No One Walks, on Wate r, Consequences , 
iruth and . and other poetry anthologies) and 
1 1 - brnliej. lather Philip Berrigan, both long- 
time activists it: i he civil rights struggle. 

Daniel Berrigan recently returned from Hanoi with 
thiee pilots released r e him by the Democratic 
Repub i ic of i j. c tn am 

ucoige Miscnc, another one of the fugitives, 
was a negotiator for U S foreign aid programs 
with the Alliance for Progress and the Agency for 
International Development. (.AID), before quitting 
in protest against U.S exploitation of Latin 
.America 

Two members of the Catonsville 9, Thomas and 
Max tone Melville, have been given an extra week 
to turn themselves m so that they can finish exams 
at the American University m Washington, D.C. 

I he Meivilies were among the famous "Maryknoll 
Ptiests" ejected from uuatemala for their sup- 
port of the Guatemalan revolutionary guerilla 
io rce - . 

Two ct the 9 have also been sentenced to 
to years m prison for spilling blood on draft - 
board files in an action prior to the Catonsville 
nap aiming . 
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K. ALAN'S READY: ARE WE? 

YOSI.MIi 1: ( Calif (LNS) -- Ronald Reagan has 
i :i i led for a "bloodbath" to silence student revo- 
'Uionaries He made the remark here April 8 during 
:i campaign speech before the Council of California 
rowers 'u nns-xc x i ng questions from the floor 
IT iguii sa.d he doesn't think campus militants are 
interested m solving problems and called them 
\;urt and puvei oi revolution ’ He added, "If 
. ’ tak<*s : I- 1 x,dl> *1 h . let's get it over with. No 

'"Oil i ; i u* a - o ! It o fit 

”3 1 • \ 1 M" wouldn't luok too good in the 

. 1 1 . ; ’Ti . headlines Later Reagan’s press Sec- 
r1 ' : - i’t^ rs. "lie wasn’t even aware he 
-7,n 
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'Rek Macho n se-t-wg. ur a s/ew pis - 

nPLw£? CEJ>AT OZ6fi^lZ/ir/CK t HR/C (Ffo^ 
'/IS ! DML Repjoi uno*/Aty ~ 2 > fa l agues ' CoLlec- 
T/ve) -o *o«muL4r E T^oty. T^e ,s OPE 
WortW /a/ it r-Jee T05 , s T0 LeAKN C ^ /A/£SE 
so s H ^ C4A , translate eot THEM ' 

Whek/ ?R/C has. Fjajishep sruaymGj r/s 
/v sunsets w/u. form a /Rfvocu rso/vpA/ 
pAx. T y avp ^ rA4r p> e0Pl B 




r Alice / s JViwNt, '?RIC‘ OH 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT (FAA) 

SYLVANIA ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS-WESTERN DIVISION 
PO BOX 188, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 9^0 


SYLVANIA DIGITAL DATA TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
USED IN POLICE CARS 

CHICAGO, April 2 -- An electronic system that uses computer and data transmission 
techniques to substantially improve the effectiveness of present police communi- 
cation networks was announced here today by Syl vania Electric Products Inc. at the 
Third National Symposium on Law Enforcement Science and Technology. 

The system, capable of handling 100 data transmissions in the same time as 
it takes for one voice message, is being tested by the San Francisco Police De- 
partment for law enforcement agencies throughout the Un i tedS tates . In addition 
to reducing congestion on police radio channels, the Sylvania system also provides 
greater efficiency in the assignment and control of patrol cars. 

Approximate! y 12 routine codes can be digitally transmitted and received 
by mobile units as well as license plate checks. As shown above, an officer 
sends a digital message simply by dialing the correct position on a control 
panel and then activating the transmit button. The message is sent over the 
regular radio frequency to a computer which displays it on a dispatch console 
for action. An acknowledged signal appears on an illuminated dashboard display 
in the patrol car. 
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